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The MAYOR (Sir Peter Fairbairn) presided, and there were 
present the Bight Hon. the Earl of Carlisle, the Rev. J. 
Blomefield, Incumbent of St. George's, Rev. G. W. Conder, 
Independent, Rev. J. P. Chown, Baptist, Bradford, 
W. B. Forster, Esq., G. W. Harrison, Esq., Wakeneld, 
Alderman Beaumont, Bradford, J. "Wilson, Esq., D. 
Lupton, Esq., E. Baines, Esq., J. W. Tottie, Esq., 
Wilson Arrnistead, Esq., J. P. Clapham, Esq., E. Eddison, 
Esq., J. Anderson, Esq., H. Lndolf, Esq. John Maude, Esq., 
E. L. Ford, Esq., N. Cash, Esq., W. Soholefield, Esq., E. 
Baines, Jan., Esq., Mr. Councillor Carter, Mr. E. Morgan, 
Mr. George Wright, Mr. W. H. Puilen, Mr. W. H. Tetley, 
Mr. J. A. Homer, &c. &c. 

The Mayor, on taking the claair, read a letter of apology 
from the Right Hon. Lord Londesborough, who had been 
announced to take part in the proceedings, but who was 
prevented doing so by a severe attack of influenza ; and 
then called upon 

Mr. Wilson Armistead to read the annual report, 
from which we present a few extracts. After referring to 
the fact that the number of members had been steadily 
increasing, and the interest in the cause gradually augment- 
ing, the report went on to say : — Although we may not have 
seen any grea.t results from our past year's labours, we trust 
our efforts will not be lost, but form at least a portion of 
that instrumentality which Divine Providence has ordained 
for the overthrow of slavery. At the commencement of 
our labours the interest taken in our society's welfare was 
very meagre, and many anxious fears were entertained lest 
it should come to a speedy dissolution. However, nothing, 
daunted, your committee determined to labour more 
earnestly than heretofore, and thus to vivify its drooping 
members. Reports of the society's operations for the pre- 
vious year were printed and circulated, prospectuses setting 
forth its objects were freely distributed, and, by the libe- 
rality of a friend, anti-slavery tracts were extensively circu- 
lated throughout our town. Some of our reports reached 
various cities of the United Kingdom, and it is highly grati- 
fying to record that we have been the means, in the hands of 
Providence, of forming two or more distinct societies — one 
at Edinburgh and another at Amsterdam, After mention- 
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ing their varied efforts during the past year, alluding to 
the support given to slavery by the religious denominations, 
aod glancing at some favourable appearances with regard to 
the anti-slavery movement, the report continued : — 

" By an arrangement made with the Leeds Anti-Slavery Association 
we have placed at our disposal for perusal an Anti-Slavery library, 
and we are now in a position to invite the young men, members of 
our society, to m'tke themselves acquainted with every argument and 
means used for the abolition of slavery. In the mouth of February 
our attention was called to the fact, that the Rev. Edward Matthews, 
of Wisconsin, America, who had been labouring earnestly for some 
months previously in advocating the anti-slavery cause in aud around 
our town, was called by duty to another sphere of labour. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, feeling a debt of gratitude due to one who had first 
given them an immilse tn labour and afterwards counselled those 
labours, determined' to show their esteem and regard by making him 
a public presentation. In order that it migut not encroach upon the 
limited, resources of our society, a special fund was opened, which was 
warmly responded to. Accordingly, on the 23rd of Eebruary, an 
address was presented to the Rev. Gentleman, along with a handsome 
writing desk, as a testimonial of our sympathy aud esteem for one who 
has suffered much that 'Liberty might be proclaimed to the captive.' 
A purse of five guineas wa3 at the same time presented from, the 
Leeds Anti-Slavery Association. On the 25th of "February a lecture 
was delivered before the members of this society, by the Rev. E. 
Matthews, entitled 'Religion and Slavery in America.' At the con- 
clusion of which the following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
' That this meeting recognising the mournful fact that, but for the 
support of professed Christians, American slavery could not exist for 
a single day, hereby records its opinion, that the English churches 
cannot, without a sacrifice of principle, enter into fellowship with the 
pro-slavery churches of America. 1 

" We look with pleasure upon some of the really practical measures 
being adopted by our countrymen for the abolition of slavery, by 
bringing into competition with American slave-grown cotton the pro- 
duce of free labour. Mr. Thomas Clegg. a spirited cotton broker of 
Manchester, has sent out his agents to the west coast of Africa, that 
they may instruct the natives in the cultivation and preparation of 
cotton. We wish him every success. Dr. Livingstone tells U3 that if 
we wish to put down the slave-trade we must develope the resources of 
Africa, and find the different tribes other employment than bunting 
and fighting each other, and consigning each other to a helpless 
bondage. J. G. Collins, Esq.. another friend of the slave, is promul- 
gating an East India Cotton Company, whose object is to cultivate the 
fertile vales and luxuriant plains of our Indian empire, and thus 
bring free labour to compete with slave-grown cotton. We would 
direct the attention of our cotton spinners and brokers to this agency. 
There will be a time when American slavery must be abolished. When, 
if the Legislature will not give the slave his rights, the whole body will 
rise en. viasse, and dare to assert their own freedom. If this should 
be the case blood must be shed, and who shall tell of the awful deeds 
of 4,000,000 slaves— whose passions have been brutalised by the slavery 
to which they have been subjected— when, in the excitement of the 
moment, they shall break the barriers of their thraldom, and avenge 
the great injustice now heaped upon them. But America would not 
be the only sufferer in case of such an irruption. Erom America we 
draw the bulk of our supplies of raw cotton, and should that supply 
suddenly be cut off, we should then feel to what extent we have par- 
ticipated in American slavery. Would it not be a just retribution? 
Why should we draw our supplies from America, and thus sustain 
slave-labour, when it is proved beyond a doubt that we can obtain 
cotton from our own colonies at as cheap if not a much cheaper 
ratio V 

Space forbids our including more of the report, which 
will shortly be printed in full. The following appeal, how- 
ever, occurs towards the conclusion : — 

Christians of our land ! we appeal to your generous hearts to help 
us in our work. Englishmen ! we appeal to your liberal generosity 



in behalf of suffering humanity. Make the case your own. Think if 
you had a brother bound in chains- a loving mother subject to a 
tyrant's vicious will— a tender sister exposed to lust and rapine — 
yourself confined in miserable bonds, would you not desire some friend 
to remove the curse and rid you of your fetters? Would you not be 
ready to adore your liberator, and pour out your whole soul in thanks 
to God for sending you such assistance ? Listeu then to the dictates of 
conscience and the command of God,— " Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.' 1 

The Mayor briefly addressed the meeting. He assured 
the assembly that he had great pleasure in attending that 
meeting and in expressing his sympathy in the work which 
that society had so heartily begun. (Applause.) He be- 
lieved it was only two years Bince the Young Men's 
Anti-Slavery Society was established in Leeds, but they 
would see from the report which had been read that it had 
already accomplished something in propagating the princi- 
ples which, they believed, would assist in securing the 
emancipation of the Blave. (Hear, hear.) That report, con- 
sidering the subject to which it referred, was probably one 
of the mildest that could be written. There were no ex- 
travagant attempts to raise their feelings against the 
Governments which were supporting and prosecuting 
slavery in America or in France. The plain facts had been 
laid before them : — that in America, they not only counte- 
nanced slavery in its vilest form, but that they also sus- 
tained a colony for the breeding of slaves in the same man- 
ner as they would breed cattle and sheep in this country. 
He knew this to be a fact, for he had visited America, and 
he knew that in Maryland and Virginia these things were 
matters which might be witnessed by daily observation. 
He would not harrow their feelings by referring to the 
horrors of the middle passage, or to the horrors of the lash, 
which was applied to slaves in America. Probably these 
things would be forcibly depicted by those gentlemen who 
would succeed him. He might be permitted to make one 
remark with reference to the question which had recently 
agitated Portugal, — the affair of the Charles et George 
— ^nd in which the Emperor of France had chosen 
to interfere. That vessel was certainly found with one of 
the French consuls or other officials on board, but it could 
not be denied, even by the French authorities, that when 
the vessel was seized the slaves were manacled, as all slaves 
were who were caught in Africa for transportation to 
America and the West Indian islands. The Emperor 
Napoleon had written a letter to his cousin J erome on this 
subject, but he (Sir Peter) thought that it was the grossest 
piece of hypocrisy for him to say that he was opposed to the 
slave trade if he defended those who treated slaves as did 
the crew of the Charles et George. (Applause.) Therecent 
message of the President of the United States also would 
convince England and the world what were the sentiments 
of the Government of those States on the question of the 
slave trade. The President said he was anxious that they 
should obtain the island of Cuba for the purpose of putting 
down slavery. Did they believe it ? ("No, no.") Nobody 
could believe it. The purpose for which it was desired was, 



to perpetuate slavery— (hear, hear)— which to him appeared 
to be the object of the President's message to Congress. He 
(Sir Peter) believed a great deal would be done by the 
operation of public opinion, and meetings such as that would 
do much to circulate their opposition to, and their abhorrence 
of, slavery. (Hear, hear.) He did not think they could 
interfere with the internal government of any country, and 
say what that country could or ouyht to do. (Hear, hear.) 
Such interference, he believed, would be very dangerous, 
and might lead to interference with their own concerns, 
which Englishmen would be the last in the world to sub- 
mit to. But this country had spent a large amount of 
money in assisting in the abolition of slavery. In the first 
instance, they extinguished the blot which this country, in 
common with others, was long under, by abolishing the 
slave trade, to effect which, twenty-five or twenty-six years 
ago, they paid about twenty million pounds sterling. Since 
then, this country had done everything in its power to 
assist in abolishing slavery. Every Government, whatever 
its politics, had used all its endeavours to remove this blot 
from the face of the earth. (Hear, hear.) At a large ex- 
pense, England had been the police for the whole world in 
endeavouring to extinguish slavery on the coasts of Africa, 
of America, and of the West Indian Islands ; and_ there 
were few individuals who thought they had acted impro- 
perly in so doing. It was certainly questionable whether 
the course they had pursued was the best way of accomplishing 
what they so much desired. It had sometimes brought them 
into collision with other countries. E,ecently " the right of 
search" had caused a difference between England and 
America, and Lord Derby's Government had been obliged to 
say that they could not persist in enforcing that right. Still, 
this showed that England was anxious to remove that blot 
upon humanity, and to do everything in its power, at a 
very large cost, to effect this object. (Applause.) He had 
great hope in the effect of public opinion on this subject. 
He believed that if this opinion were loudly and generally 
expressed, there was no civilised country on the face of the 
globe which would hesitate to abolish slavery so soon as it 
was convinced that it was not in accordance with the Divine 
law. (Hear, hear.) He had great pleasure in offering his 
testimony to the importance of the work in which this 
society was employed, for so long as he valued freedom him- 
self, he should be happy to assist others in securing it, 
whether they were black or white. (Loud applause.) The 
Mayor then introduced 

Lord Carlisle to move the 1 first resolution. The Noble 
Lord, on rising, was received with vehement applause, after 
which he proceeded to observe that he had really hoped his 
public functions for the year 1858 had come to an end, but 
he felt bound at once to surrender at discretion, when he 
received a summons from the Leeds Young Men's Anti- 
Slavery Society to attend there that evening. (Hear, hear.) 
There were various incentives to Ms attending that meeting. 
Eirst, there was the locality — the place in which they were 



-the town of Leeds — (hear, hear) — which had 
witnessed and won many an uphill fight in the good cause 
of human progress. (Applause.) Next, there were those 
of whom the Society was composed, the young men of 
Leeds. (Hear, hear.) He could not help remembering that 
the first time he ever addressed any large assembly of his 
countrymen was in Leeds, in the Coloured Cloth Hall, and 
that in the first moments of shyness and nervousness, he 
was cheered by some one crying out from the crowd " Good 
lad." (Laughter and applause.) Now, he stood before them 
a grey-headed man, and he felt that it was on the young 
men of Leeds they must mainly rely for ardour of feeling 
and vigour of will, in the prosecution of any great object. 
(Hear, hear.) Above all was the incentive arising from the 
purpose for which the society was constituted. It was an 
Anti-Slavery Society, and this he firmly and potently be- 
lieved tp be the most important, the most elevating, and 
the holiest of causes which could enlist the feelings, the 
convictions, or the conscience of mankind. (Applause.) 
In accordance with that view he had been aBked to move 
the following resolution :— 

" That freedom being the gift of God, it is the inalienable right of 
every man ; that to deprive a man of this right is contrary to all laws, 
human or Divine ; and that therefore we regard slavery as an unmiti- 
gated evil, demanding the condemnation of every human being who 
respects the laws of God, or recognises the principle of natural 
justice or the equal rights of man." 

In those days of his early canvass to which he had alluded, 
animated by the recollection that he was aspiring to fill the 
seat which had been long occupied by William Wilberforce 
— (applause) — animated by the actual presence and colleague- 
ship of Henry Brougham, who was devoting his great 
talents (probably then at their highest pitch of excellence) 
mainly to this great cause — thus animated and encouraged, 
lie called upon the men of Yorkshire by voice and vote to 
hasten the day when, in their own colonial possessions, the 
slave should kneel down and thank heaven for its beBt bless- 
ing, and spring again from the ground without a chain and 
without a master. (Applause). 'Well, in a short time after- 
wards, (the late Mr. Cobbetfc saying that it was principally 
in consequence of the fuss made about it by the cracked- 
skull county of York) — (laughter)— so far as British agency 
and British participation in this accursed property were 
concerned, slavery received its death-blow. (Hear, hear.) 
Then our hands, thanks be to the Almighty goodness, 
our own hands were entirely clean. (Hear, hear.) Why then, 
it might be asked, did the young men of Leeds and of other 
towns feel themselves called upon to constitute Anti-Slavery 
Associations, and to hold anti-slavery meetings ? It might 
not be an imperative duty, but of this he was certain, it 
was a righteous exhibition of feeling and a graceful act of 
sympathy. (Applause.) They were not there to learn how 
large an extent of the country of a kindred people in the 
United States of America — in how large a portion of that 
immense continent — slavery still prevailed; they knew it pre- 
vailed to an extent fearful to contemplate. Ha did not affect 
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on that account, however, to draw up any bill of indict- 
ment against the American nation ; he did not presume to 
aBsert that the system was incompatible either with the 
name of a Briton or the faith of a Christian. Their own 
complicity had been too recent to make him feel himself 
authorised to be the person to make that charge, however 
much inherent truth there might be in it. (Hear, hear.) 
He could not erase from his knowledge that it was the 
mother country that originally inoculated her offspring 
with the pest, and he felt conscious that in early life many 
of his own acquaintances held property in man. On the 
other hand, he knew that there were now across the wide 
Atlantic a noble brotherhood, aye, and a noble sisterhood, — ■ 
(applause) — who were straining every nerve ; who were de- 
voting time, opportunity, and health ; who were sacrificing 
station, popularity, power— nay, who were perilling limb 
and life — who had caught the mantle of our own Clark- 
sons, "Wilberforces, Broughams, and Buxtons, and who were 
entering upon that costly career of self-devotion and Belf- 
sacrifice, to do the same work and achieve the same result. 
(Loud applause.) Everything that had recently reached 
them from the United States tended to show that a 
crisis was approaching, if it had not already come. (Hear, 
hear.) The leaven was fermenting, effervescing fast and 
hot. The struggle became every day more intense, more 
fierce, more pervading. Had not some of them read lately 
instances of the treatment of slaves which transcended even 
the usual depth of blackness and horror ? Had they not 
seen what was perhaps a sort of indication still more to 
be relied upon, that there had been a convention 
of the State of Maryland, to decree that after 
a certain period all free blacks were to be banished 
from the State ? (Hear, hear.) "When he was in the United 
States, seventeen years ago, he remembered being much 
struck with the circumstance that, whereas in this country 
the great abolitionist leaders were almost always held in 
honour and spoken of with respect, even by those who might 
not feel much sympathy with their views, in the "United 
States he never heard the abolitionists spoken of ex- 
cept in terms of slight and of contempt. (Hear, hear.) He 
imagined, that this was now very greatly altered. The 
abolitionists had become in the eyes of their opponents more 
formidable if not more acceptable. They excited fear, 
hatred, rage, but no longer contempt. (Hear, hear.) Slave- 
holders had attacked his much-valued friend Charles Sum- 
ner— -(applause)— as he sat quietly and unsuspectingly in his 
seat in the Senate-house of his country, and nearly took 
away his life, and then they presented the executioner with 
votive canes and commemorative cudgels. Battery, assault, 
mutilation, and murder were indications of hostility, of 
alarm, and of consternation, but not of indifference and 
contempt. (Applause.) Depend upon it the cause was 
making real and palpable and daily progress. (Hear, hear.) 
It entered now into every phase of public, social, and 
domestic life ; the decisions of the courts of law teemed with 
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it ; it was matter of comment, either as being adverted to 
or as beiDg omitted in the teachings of the pulpit ; it entered 
almost into every election, the great staple of American 
existence ; it affected the election of members of Congress, 
of senators, of governors of Btates ; and might, perhaps, 
before long, affect even the selection of the President 
of the Union. (Applause.) Under these circumstances he 
did wish that the voice of sympathy, and hope, and encourage- 
ment, even from their old Europe, their old England, 
aye, and their old Yorkshire, might not be wholly wanting. 
(Applause.) It might also be of importance to Europe and 
to^ England. (Hear, hear.) They had already been re- 
minded by the Mayor that indications had not been wanting 
in the great neighbouring nation of Erance that the claims 
of liberty, which were not treated with inviolable respect in 
the interior relations of that country — (hear, hear) — might 
also meet with but scant observance in its exterior relations. 
(Applause.) He did not touch upon the question as to the 
lawfulness of the ships and cruizers of this country ascer- 
taining the bond fide character of other vessels — whether 
they might be engaged under the lawful flag of their 
country, or were merely piratical and slave-carrying vessels? 
That question might for the moment be involved in some 
embarrassment, which he should be sorry by any observa- 
tions of his to increase, especially as he could not tell exactly 
and precisely how it stood ; but he must say that some of 
the abolitionists of the United States themselves, in speak- 
ing of this question last year, and of the part this country 
had taken, did not evince much generosity or much grati- 
tude for the efficient part which Great Britain had always 
taken in every measure for the suppression of the slave 
trade. (Applause.) Whatever this country, however, did 
for that great — he had almost said that godlike purpose — it 
had not in view the thanks or gratitude of man, and it 
might well pass without them— (hear, hear) ; but he did feel 
anxious that the demonstration of the feelings which ani- 
mated their countrymen on this class of subjects, and which 
was evidenced by their society, should serve to show 
their own rulers, their own Parliament, the nation, and 
mankind at large, that in all the essential questions relating 
to slavery or the slave trade, they would be true to them- 
selves and true to the great part which their fathers played 
in this immortal cause. (Applause.) Most fervent, indeed, 
was his hope that the present display of the spirit that was 
within them might even make itself felt and known across 
the wide world of waters, amongst those where this cause 
was still only militant, and had not yet become triumphant. 
(Applause.) There was a sublime notion connected with 
the laws of sound, which he believed Mr. Babbage had most 
impressively mentioned in one of his works, namely, that 
all sound whatever, even the lightest word which escaped 
their lips, was never wholly lost, but was so impelled by 
the undulations of the air, or whatever medium it might be, 
as to leave its impress through all space and during all time. 
Such a notion seemed to invest all their utterances with new 
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and undreamt of responsibilities. The very youngest 
amongst them had been startled by the marvellous facts of 
electrical communication, and he asked them only to figure 
to themselves that, by a chain of communications and sym- 
pathies still more to be relied upon than that great Atlan- 
tic cable which still lay submerged at the bottom of the 
deep, they were from their Town-hall that night wafting 
across the mighty ocean, even to those rugged steeps once 
trod by the pilgrim fathers, to those wide-spread plains 
where Washington unfurled the standard of independence, 
or, to present the reverse of the picture, to the rice swamp, 
the sugar plantation, and the slave mart, where the slave 
still toiled and bled, and was sold afresh, — that they were 
wafting from this real land of liberty to that still subsisting 
home of slavery, the accents of their sympathy with the 
abolitionists, their pity for the slave, their allegiance to the 
undying cause of freedom. (Loud applause.) 

The Kev. J. P. Chown seconded the resolution in an 
eloquent speech. He said that in whatever way we look 
upon this accursed thing, we feel that we may say of it 
what the poet says of vice, — 

" It, is of such a frightful shape and mien, 
That to be bated it needs but to be eeen." 

We feel that it ought to have been driven back into its own 
place before this nineteenth century had been so far spent ; 
that it ought to have vanished before our glorious Christi- 
anity at all events, like the night shadows from before the 
rising sun ; like the evil spirits from before our Lord when 
he was upon earth. But here the creature is. It is true 
we may be thankful we have been enabled to drive it out 
of our own territories, but our younger brother across the 
Atlantic has it still, nestling in dark and swampy districts 
within their glorious land, like the toad squatting at the ear 
of Eve of old, distilling its venom into the national spirit, 
and destined, unless cast out from her borders, to work 
mischief in a thousand ways. And hence the resolution 
before us, very properly as it appears to me, takes high 
ground upon this matter, and speaks of it as a sin againBt 
God. And so it is, and one that must provoke the Divine 
displeasure, and bring with it its own awful punishment. 
God's Word tells us that " He has made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on the face of the earth." 
Slavery says, "He has not, but there are the coloured 
nations who are not of the same blood, and wherever I 
see a tinge or taint of it they shall be mine, and not God's ; 
they shall be slaves, goods, and chattels, and not men." 
God teaches us to look up to Him as our Father, while He 
lookB down upon the whole human race as His children ; 
but slavery says, " I will take these, however, and chain, 
and flog, and crush the souls out of them, and trample them 
under my feet." And that is an awful sin against the great 
Creator, and gracious Benefactor, and loving Father of us 
all, and let whoever will commit that sin be prepared to 
receive its awful retribution. It is like all other sin, it 
always brings its own curse and punishment with it. Look 
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at America at this moment, and this is the evil spirit that 
curses the fairest half of her grand and glorious territory, 
and flings its black shadow like a pall over the glory of her 
southern states. It is this which is as the demon of discord 
and violence in her senate halls, blocking up the path of 
progress, and leading to scenes that make some of her 
legislators the laughing stock or the execration of the whole 
civilised world. This is the foul blot upon her mirror-like 
beauty that flings back its stain and shadow upon the 
heavens that shine upon her, and into the presence of that 
God whose "Word is thus trampled under foot, and whose 
laws are despised. And so with individuals. Ton could 
not conceive of a man being closely and largely mixed up 
with this infernal system and being altogether free from its 
hardening, degrading influence. " Lookhere," saysLegree, 
" this fist is hard and horny with knocking down niggers." 
" Yes," you say, " and so it ought to be, for it ought to be 
a hoof instead of a hand; and that is the only reason we can 
conceive why you do not go upon all-fours, because you 
might be a curse and a disgrace to the whole quadruped 
creation." It is thus that the system eats the humanity, 
and burns the soul, and withers the heart out of a man, 
and leaves him the victim of his own cruelty, and the living 
monument of his own sin. If it is a sin against God it is 
also a sin against those who are the subjects of it. "We 
have only to think of the degradation in which it buries 
most of them to see what a sin it is. " Why," said a 
reverend doctor in the slave states some time ago, to a 
Yorkshire gentleman who was travelling there, and whom 
I heard tell of it, " why," he said, " the negroes like it, and 
if they see a free negro about the streets they will make 
fun of him, and hold him up to scorn, and say, ' Ah, you 
poor nigger you got no master, nobody own you,' and so 
on." " "What, Doctor," said the Yorkshireinan, with a 
little of the clear, strong common sense and right-feeling of 
his country, " have you got them down to that ? Have you 
so completely robbed them of their manhood, and then do 
you make it an excuse for your wrongs ? Shame on you, 
and woe be to you that you should sin like that against your 
fellow-men ; cast it from you man, or depend upon it it 
will bring its own reward." We all know how men can 
only be held in slavery by being kept in a state of mental 
and spiritual bondage, the perpetration of which is a 
sin against God and man too. God giveB them his Word, 
for instance, but slavery says it is not for you, and you 
sha'nt read it, you shall only have what I give ; and so it 
lays its vile grasp upon the book of God, and keeps back 
the message of everlasting life and joy. God gives to every 
man his birthright of freedom, but slavery snatches it from 
him, and talks loudly if he gives the mess of pottage which 
is its miserable substitute. It robs man, indeed, of all in 
which he ought to rejoice, burns out the Divine image with 
its own vile brand, drugs and destroys the conscience that 
there may be no obstacle in the way of its evil deeds, chains 
the immortal soul in bondage and darkness, aud then when 
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it has degraded the man below the level of the brutes, points 
to his degradation as the reason why he should be held in 
bondage still. Call this system by its proper name, the 
name that ought to designate such a course, and you brand 
it with infamy and hold it up to universal execration in a 
moment. But America speaks of it as her " Domestic Insti- 
tution," and so the thing is tolerated and allowed. I confess 
when I read of some of the enormities of slavery, and especi- 
ally side by side with the boasted rights of their own liberty, 
— when I run my eye down some of the columns of their 
newspapers in which the advertisements for their runaway 
slaves are published, — when I remember, only to name one 
out of a thousand of these enormities, that in the city of 
Washington, which takes its name from the very father of 
American liberty, any justice of the peace may bind in 
fetters any negro passing through the street, and thrust him 
into gaol if he chooses to say he thinks he is a runaway ; and 
that he can advertise the fact unblushingly in all the news- 
papers, and that if the poor man turns out to be a free 
black, one who has purchased his freedom by the sweat of 
his brow, the said justice of the peace can sell him into 
slavery again to pay for these advertisements and the gaol 
fees. When I know that this has been done again, and again, 
and again, I am ready to say in the words of one who 
felt his blood boil within him at the sight, "What ! shall we 
exclaim against the ignorant peasantry of Ireland, and 
mince the matter, when these American taskmasters are in 
question ? Shall we cry shame upon those who hamstring 
cattle, and spare these lights of freedom upon earth who 
notch the ears of men and women, cut pleasant posies in 
the shrinking flesh, learn to write with penB of red hot iron 
upon the human form, rack their poetic fancies for liveries 
of mutilation which their slaves shall wear for life and carry 
to the grave, break living limbs as did the soldiery when 
they crucified the Saviour of the world, and set up defence- 
less creatures like targets to be shot at ? Shall we whimper 
over the legends of tortures practised on one another by 
Pagan Indians, and smile upon the cruelties of Christian 
men ? Shall we, bo long as these things last, exult over the 
scattered remnants of that stately race, and triumph in the 
quiet enjoyment of their broad possessions? Kather for 
me restore the forest and the Indian village in lieu of stars 
and stripes ; let some poor feather flutter in the breeze ; 
replace the streets and squares by wigwams, and though the 
death-song of a hundred haughty warriors fill the air, it 
will be music in my ear to the shriek of one unhappy slave." 
It must come; it is only a question of time. There is a 
spirit abroad that will never rest till it is swept from the earth. 
We may say of this what the poet says of political freedom : — • 

" There's a voice on every wave, a sound on every sea ; 

'Tis the watchword of the hrave, the authem of the free. 

"Where'er a wind is rushing, where'er a stream is gushiug, 
The swelling sound* are heard 

Of man to freedom calling, of broken fetters falling ; 
And like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout of freedom's rallying word." 
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The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. E. Baines, in moving the next resolution, said that, as 
a Leeds man, he was proud those beautiful roofs had echoed 
the noble voices and the nobler sentiments which had been 
lifted up and expressed that evening. (Hear, hear.) He 
felt grateful to the young men of this Anti-Slavery 
Society for having called them together, and he trusted 
that with whatever degree of feebleness their society com- 
menced, or whatever degree of feebleness might still attend 
it, they would continue to labour, under the conviction that 
the battle of freedom once begun, could never ultimately lie 
defeated, and that if they only persevered, they might win 
the same noble triumphs which had been won in this cause, 
within the personal knowledge of many then present. 
(Applause.) After the admirable speeches which had been 
delivered, and knowing that there were others to follow 
eminently entitled to address them on such a subject, he 
should only detain them with a few sentences. In doing 
so he must express his warm sympathy with them in this 
cause. He was one of those plain Yorkshirernen, who had, 
what Mr. Cobbett called, the crack in the brain on behalf 
of freedom ; and not only the crack in the brain but the 
crack in the heart, which he hoped he should carry with 
him to his dying day. (Loud applause.) The resolution he 
had to move was as follows : — 

" That recognising the universal, brotherhood of mankind, and that 
' God hath made of one blood all nations of msn to dwell in the 
earth,' we are called upon (so far as in our power lie3) to remove any 
evd which interferes with the interests of our fellow men ; and that, 
considering slavery a great, social evil, we are justified in using every 
moral and legitimate means for its overthrow, wherever it exists." 

He wished, he said, only to utter one or two words of en- 
couragement to this society. The source of one of these was 
derived from the personal testimony of distinguished mem- 
bers of the Anti-Slavery body in the United States of Ame- 
rica. He could well believe that many reflecting English- 
men would ask these questions — "Can we do any good by 
expressing our opinious, by associating ourselves together, 
by passing resolutions, and by sending letters with reference 
to this subject? May we not do even more harm than good, — ■ 
may we not excite prejudice on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, by meddling with that which does not belong to us, — 
may we not excite prejudice amongst those who are only 
too sensitive with respect to anything from England V Ha 
had been very anxious for many years to ascertain what was 
his own duty with regard to this matter, and he had felt 
that he could not better do so than by conversing with dis- 
tinguished members of the Anti-Slavery body whom he might 
meet with, and asking their opinion as to the duty of Eng- 
land on this subject. He had never therefore met with any 
of those honoured men without conferring with them on this 
subject. The last of these men was the Hon. Charles Sumner 
whom he had the pleasure of meeting at the table of his 
friend Mr. Forster, and they put to him this question — "Can 
we help you by the expression of our opinion ?" The answer 
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of Mr. Sumner, like the answer of Mrs. Stowe, like the 
answer of Mrs. Chapman, like the answer of other dis- 
tinguished persons from Ohio, from Massachusetts, from 
New York, and from States still more remote, was this — 
" You can help us. You do a great deal more good than 
harm. You don't do much harm in creating additional 
prejudice on the part of the upholders of slavery, 
hut you do immense good by holding up our hands 
and strengthening the hearts of the enemies of slavery, 
who need all your sympathy, all your encouragement, and 
all your prayers on their behalf." (Applause.) It was, 
therefore, with the assurance of such men, so illustrious in 
this good cause, and who had every possible claim upon 
their co-operation and sympathy, that he was strengthened 
in the belief that their moral influence would help them ; 
and he concurred most heartily in the sentiments of the 
Noble Earl as to the inevitable effect of the moral influence 
of England upon the people of the United States of 
America. (Applause.) The second reason why he wished 
to address to this and similar societies throughout the coun- 
try a word of encouragement was this. He had recently had 
the pleasure of meeting with' a gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who had all his life been engaged in the great combat 
with slavery — a member of what was called "the under- 
ground railway," by which slaves were passed from 
the slave states to the only place where they could be secure 
— the British frontier of Canada. (Applause.) That gen- 
tleman, with whom he had a long conversation, gave him 
the most encouraging assurance with regard to the mighty 
step taken in the triumph of freedom in Kansas. He said 
that Kansas was a territory so placed, that it must give 
either a vast stride for liberty, or a vast stride for 
slavery. That stride had been given for liberty, and now 
that that had been secured, it would be not only a step for- 
ward, but a fulcrum upon which they could place their 
lever, and by which they could accelerate the progress of 
liberty still further, and to an extent greater than they 
had ever before dared to hope. (Hear, hear.) Many present 
would know that there were societies throughout New 
England for the purpose of promoting the emigra- 
tion of those who were desirous of migrating from 
that comparatively over-peopled part of the States, to the 
vast wilderness of woods lying beyond the great Mississippi. 
These societies had sent many thousands of persons into the 
territory of Kansas, who, when they had got there, had proved 
themselves to be the majority of the people of that State, and 
the gentleman to whom he had referred said — " I can assure 
you there is vastly more power on the part of free men to 
send emigrants to a new state than on the part of slave- 
holders or supporters of slavery. It is an exceedingly difficult 
thing for the slaveowner to move from the old slave states 
and carry his slaves with him into thinly populated terri- 
tories, for, notwithstanding the boasted attachment of the 
slave to his master, and his contentment, they are very apt, 
whentheopportunity occurs, to give their owners the slip, and 
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free themselves from the bonds in which they are held." 
(Applause.) He had also from that gentleman the opinion 
that with regard to those territories lying in the wilderness 
— Nebraska and the States lying thousands of miles beyond 
the Mississippi in the direction of the Pacific — there was a 
much stronger disposition on the part of the men of the 
North to people them with free men, and to give them free 
institutions, than there was on the part of the slaveholders 
of the South to Deople them with slaveholders and with 
slaves. (Hear, hear.) The effect of their sympathy in this 
country, continued Mr. Baines, was to encourage those who 
promoted that all-important emigration of freemen from 
the North into the back woods and territories of the West, 
and to support them in their arduous but noble effort to 
spread liberty in such a way as to hem in the old slave- 
holding states of the South; and thus, in process of time, 
there would be the strong probability that in several of the 
old slave states slavery would die out — that it would die a 
natural death. (Hear, hear.) In this way they would see a 
constant growth of freedom, and the friends of this society 
had the pleasure of contributing to the spread of that ines- 
timable boon, and of aiding in the establishment of freedom 
in the vast country lying between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Blomeeield, in seconding the motion, 
said he had sincere pleasure in rising, as the representative 
of the ministry of the Church of England, to express his 
sympathy with the young men of Leeds in the good work 
in which they were engaged. No man who had enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom but must feel a deep woe in his heart 
that there should be numbers of the same brotherhood of 
men deprived of those blessings, not because God had de- 
prived them, but because the selfishness and tyranny of 
man refused them that which, by nature, was their own. 
He could not subscribe to the opinion, which, he regretted 
to say, was hinted at during the meeting of the British As- 
sociation in that building, that the black man could never 
have sprung from the same parent as the white man — that, 
in fact, as a Continental infidel professor had expressed it, 
there might be 20,000 Adams : " God made of one blood 
all nations of men." They considered that slavery was a 
great social evil, and that they were justified "in using 
every moral and legitimate means for its overthrow." 
They were justified and bound, as Christian men, to let their 
rebuking voice go forth across the Atlantic, and warn them 
of the consequences of persisting in slavery. He believed 
that if the United States of America did not wipe their 
hands of this foul blot, and get rid of what they were pleased 
to call "their domestic institution," the time would come 
when the hand of God would be visibly seen correcting 
them in judgment — they would reap as they had sown. (Ap- 
plause.) Let them do their duty, and make it their earnest 
prayer that God would enable their brethren in America so to 
act that these poor blacks, though black in face but not 
necessarily black in heart, might become partakers with 
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themselves of the blessings of liberty, social, intellectual, 
political, and religious. (Applause.) 

Mr. "W. E. FOBSTBB then moved the next resolution, 
which was as follows : — 

" That so long as the Free States of America continue to aid the 
Slave Scates to keep m bondage from three to four millions of their 
fellow citizens, we must consider the American Union to be the 
stronghold of Negro Slavery ; and that we therefore deeply deplore 
that a nation uf our own race, and language, and religion, and bound 
to us by so many ties of common interest and sympathy, should be 
thus the chief upholder of this destructive and sinful system." 

This appeared to be a great charge to prefer against 
America, but was it true ? As regarded the slave states, 
there could be no doubt about it, for they owned far more 
slaves than were to be found in any other part of the world ; 
and it required very little study to perceive that the free 
states were almost as responsible for the slavery as the slave 
states themselves. There was, firBt, the fact that no fugitive 
could escape from bondage and perform those deeds of 
courage which had induced the conviction that the only 
heroes and heroines in the Republican world were the 
despised coloured race — no poor slave could escape without 
the whole power of the State being employed to pursue that 
slave and to drag him back to bondage. Then again, the 
district of Columbia, where Congress was held, and which 
belonged to all the states, was a slave-holding district, and 
this made all the states a slave-holding community. More 
than that, the whole of th8 states had recently taken care to 
stamp themselves as the supporters of slavery. Until re- 
cently it was a moot point whether the territory peopled by 
emigration was slave territory, but Congress had recently de- 
clared, almost in so many words, that every territory is slave 
territory until the inhabitants had declared that it should be 
free. Only recently, also, the Supreme Court in the United 
States, which represented the sovereign will of the nation, 
and not any particular state, had given the monstrous de- 
cision that no coloured man, under any circumstances, could 
become a citizen of the United States, and thus they had 
excluded at least four millions of their fellow-men. (Hear, 
hear.) They knew, further, that America was really 
governed by the slave power ; that the southern states had 
grasped all the power of the nation ; and that no single 
officer, from the ministers to foreign Btates down to the 
lowest postmaster, was allowed to be selected for his office 
unless his sentiments on slavery were acceptable to the slave- 
power. (Hear, hear.) They might well deplore that their 
kinsmen were the great supporters of slavery ; but it might 
be asked what right they in this country had to interfere ? 
He did not know that their efforts to put down the slave 
trade could fairly be called interference, but at all events 
they had been very successful. They might find great diffi- 
culty in pursuing the same policy in the future, but they 
should not cease their exertions to extinguish the slave 
trade, and throw upon others the responsibility of its con- 
tinuance. (Applause.) He did not claim for this country 
a right to interfere with the domestic institutions of 
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America, but as citizens of a free country they claimed a 
right to raise their voices in support of freedom and against 
oppression everywhere. It was their duty to speak on behalf 
of the oppressed slaves of America, because they were greatly 
connected with slavery— because they were the great cus- 
tomers for the produce of those slaves. England and 
America were the two great Anglo-Saxon nations which 
stood before the world as the representatives and champions 
of political freedom ; and he believed that political freedom 
in America was endangered by the existence of slavery. 
They often heard of the failure of freeinstifcutionsin America, 
but if time permitted he could prove that these apparent 
failures might be traced to slavery. (Hear.) He contended 
that it was absurd to hold up American institutions as a 
pattern to this country, for the Americans had not yet learnt 
the very alphabet of liberty, much less could they teach this 
country. (Applause.) The Americans were beginning to 
feel that they must free themselves from participation in 
slavery if they wished to maintain their own political free- 
dom. Even the President of the United States, in a letter 
which had recently been published, had referred not only to 
the possibility of the Iobs of political freedom, but to the 
loss of national existence ; and the Cotton Plant, a journal 
supported in this country by the American slaveholders, had 
stated that if the present Anti-slavery agitation oontinued 
they looked forward not only to the dissolution of the Union, 
but to such states as Louisiana humbly betaking themselves 
to the protection of France. It might be said that English- 
men had great evils of their own : he did not deny it, but 
they endeavoured to diminish and prevent them, while 
America did its best to perpetuate and extend the crime of 
slavery. (Hear, hear.) It might be said that they ought to 
act justly to India, and he believed that they did look for- 
ward to a time when the Hindoos should be raised to a level 
with themselves. Gould any American say the same of the 
slaves? Did they not look upon them as a subject race, 
which they might trample under foot ? There never was a 
period in which the principles of despotism and tyranny 
were so strong as at present. "With one exception, the prin- 
ciples of freedom appeared in abeyance. Freedom was not 
selfish, but self-denying, and they could only preserve their 
liberty by performing their duty to the subject races of 
India. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Eorster concluded by urging the 
importance of emigrants to America when they reached 
that country, associating themselves with the ranks of the 
Anti-slavery party. (Applause.) 

Mr. Aid. J. Wilson seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. 6. W. Condek, on rising to propose the next 
resolution, was loudly applauded. He said he deemed it 
not merely a right which they possessed, but a duty incum- 
bent in some matters of very world-wide interest, that they 
should interfere with one another. He quite granted that, 
as a general principle, it was right that one nation should 
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interfere as little as possible with the internal concerns of 
another, and he believed a very great amount of wide-spread 
mischief had resulted from the practiceof international inter- 
ference. But there were some things, which, though national 
in locality were yet much wider in their influence, in which 
humanity itself was so intensely interested that it became 
a positive duty that they should, at any rate to the extent 
of protesting as loudly as they could, interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of another nation ; and he conceived slavery 
to be one of these things — a sin against humanity, and 
therefore a sin against him and against every other man 
who deemed humanity to be outraged by slavery. (Hear, 
hear.) But he took it on a yet surer and higher ground — 
on the ground of Christianity. (Hear.) No doubt their re- 
ligious distinctions — the distinctions of body from body, church 
from church — were very important things to men in their 
little narrow inclosures, hut they would all be ready to con- 
fess that to God all these things were just nothing at all, 
and that in His sight all those who loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ were one body. And he believed that all true 
Christian men, who judged rightly about Christianity itself, 
telt the same thing — that it was a thing which space, and 
distance, and distinction of race did not touch at all ; that 
they were all one ; that whatever was a sin against the 
Christian church was a sin against the whole body of 
Christians all over the world ; and that if the name of 
Christianity was outraged, as he deemed it to be, by 
its connection with Blavery, the Christians who felt 
it to be a sin and a wrong were bound, for Christianity 
and the church's sake, to interfere and protest against 
it as loudly as they could. (Applause.) It was a very happy 
thing that the verdict of Christendom, with the exception 
of America, was almost unanimous in condemnation of 
slavery. It was quite true there were a few scattered indi- 
viduals, as there would be to the end of the world, who, 
calling themselves philanthropists, sneered at what they 
regarded as the romance of philanthropy, and sometimes 
give a little zest to their philanthropy by misanthropic 
action. There were those who sneered and laughed, yet 
who, if asked what they thought of slavery, would say 
that it was the hugest iniquity under the sun at present, 
and deserved to be whipped off the earth with a steel whip, 
and to have no mercy whatever. (Hear, hear.) The moral 
sentiment of England, in fact, was expressed in the resolu- 
tion which he had to propose, and which was as follows : — 

" That the system of slavery as it now exists in America is grievously 
opposed to the whole spirit of the Gospel of Christ, and is an oppres- 
sive iniquity which no Christian ought to palliate or connive at ; and 
that this meeting deeply deplores the fact that so many of the Ameri- 
can churches should be the abettors and defenders, and even perpe- 
trators, of this sin of slavery." 

He did not consider that that meeting would be complete 
without that resolution, which touched the religious part of 
the question. One word or two upon the incompatibility of 
slavery with Christianity. He could quite understand the 
Noble Earl who had already addressed them saying that he 
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would not take upon himself to say that Christianity— a 
man's personal Christianity, he presumed — and connection 
with slavery were quite incompatible things. But he (Mr. 
Conder) preferred to look at the question from another stand 
point. He preferred to take Christianity in the whole, and 
by its verdict decide upon the compatibility of slavery and 
Christianity ; and if any American told him that the two 
things were compatible, then he should say that he was 
not a man with whom he was disposed to argue. If 
he should see a man in the street maltreating _ a 
woman, he should not go up and reason with him 
unon the compatibility of the thing with gentleness 
and the like, but he thought he Bhould collar him and 
feel a very strong impulse to kick him. (Hear, hear.) "When 
he saw a whole nation doing what was infinitely worse— on 
a wholesale and terrible scale, outraging humanity in every 
possible form, he felt very much the same kind of impulse. 
What could they think if its supporters should turn round 
and say "My dear Sir, my good Christian brother, pray let 
us reason together," and should begin to talk about the 
compatibility of Christianity and slavery ? Then, he sup- 
posed all Christendom had been wrong in the interpretation 
which it had conspired to put, for eighteen centuries, upon 
that glorious proclamation — " The spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me, for He hath anointed me to preach liberty to 
the captive, and the opening of the prison doors to them 
that are bound." (Applause.) Christianity compatible 
with slavery ! "Would men dare to tell them that the Bong 
of the angels when the Saviour of the world was born was 
nothing but a mocking song?— "Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and good will to man." (Applause.) 
Christianity and slavery compatible ! "Were allthe string 
of prophets that ever prophesied about the coming of the 
Lord deceivers?— all deceivers, from Isaiah, with his glorious 
strains, down to Zacharias and Simeon in the temple, when 
the Lord himself appeared, a little, humble, poor, despised 
child— had they all been deceivers, and all mocking them ? 
Christianity and slavery compatible ! Then if so, all he could 
say was, that America had a different gospel to that which 
he held ; and he might say with reverence, that if 
America's gospel was true, he prayed God he might never 
be called upon to believe it. He had rather hold the 
gospel he had now, if the case he supposed were possible, 
than give it up for America's gospel if it were true, and if 
slavery and Christianity as they existed in that country 
were compatible. (Applause.) His gospel taught him that 
" God hath made of one blood all nations of men ;" that all 
souls were equal in God's Bight, and that therefore it was a 
sin and a shame for man to hold his brother man in bondage 
and sell him for a slave. (Applause.) His gospel taught 
him that the religion acceptable to God was a religion of 
love, of compassion, of tenderness, of pity, of mercy, of 
gentleness, of forgiveness. By what kind of devil's-logic, 
then, could Christians prove the compatibility of slavery 
with that ;— with the iniquitous institution established for 
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the purpose of breeding human creatures, who were to be 
born slaves, to be held in slavery as long as they lived, and 
to die slaves — with the tearing asunder hearts that were 
bound together by the strongest and holiest ties — the Chris- 
tianity of the whip, of the slave, and of the dungeon — by 
what devil's-logic were these proved to be compatible with 
Christianity ? Take one final test. He acknowledged that 
it was a terrible one, bub, nevertheless, so convincing that 
they would bear with it. Could they imagine JesuB of 
Nazareth standing at one of those scenes that were to be 
seen any day, alas ! in some of the States of America — at 
a slave auction, and smiling approvingly when, as was done 
a few years ago, one of these chattels was put up and 
knocked down by the auctioneer's hammer as a good 
Christian? That was to be an enhancement of the value of 
the poor woman to her purchaser — that she was a good 
Christian. Could they imagine the Great Lord of their 
spirits standing by and smiling then ? 
"A Christian, going, gone; 
Who bids for God's own image 1 For His grace 
"Which this poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her sufferings won 1 
My God, can such things be 1 
Hast Thou not said that whatsoe'er is done 
Unto Thy meekest and Thine humblest one 
Is even done to Thee? 
A Christian up for sale ! 
Wet with her blood your whips ; o'ertask her frame, 
Make her life loathsome with your wrong and shame, 
Her patience will not fail ! 
God of all right, how long 
Shall priestly robbers at Thine altar Btand, 
Lifting in prayer to Thee the bloody hand, 
And haughty brow of wrong ? 
Oh, from the fields of cane, 
From the low rice swamp, and the trader's cell, 
Prom the black slave ship's foul and loathsome hell, 
And coffle's weary chain- 
Hoarse, horrible, and strong 
Rises to heaven the agonising cry, 
Filling the archer of the hollow sky, 
How long, oh God, how long V 

These were American words, and American w^rds about 
slavery. Oh, there was glorious hope in that, — that some of 
the noblest voicea that were ever heard in favour of free- 
dom — some of the most beautiful, soul-stirring strains 
uttered on behalf of the slave — did come from the very land 
whence came those groans that excited all their pity on be- 
half of the poor slave. (Applause.) There were moments 
when they felt bitterly their helplessness in this great mat- 
ter, and they welcomed with all their hearts such assu- 
rances as those they had heard from the lips of Mr. 
Baines and Mr. Eorster, echoed again from American lips, 
that their exertions were not in vain. But though some of 
them, perhaps, might not hope to see the perfect triumph of 
this movement, they need not despair, for 

" No power can die that ever wrought for truth ; 
Thereby a law of nature it became ; 

And lives unwitherecl in its sinewy youth 
When he who called it forth is but a name." 
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(Applause.) Let them, therefore, go on, quietly yet in- 
dignantly uttering their protest, year after year, by such 
meetings as that, feeling quite sure that their words would 
get across the Atlantic, even did they take no pains to send 
them there ; for the voice of their sentimentB should roll 
across the Atlantic, the free billows leaping to carry it — 
those monstrous messengers handing one to another the 
glorious words until they should fall on those sister shores 
and awaken echoes there — echoes which should never die — 
echoes at which the men of power might laugh to-day, but 
not to-morrow. The day might be a long day, but there 
should come a to-morrow, and they should not laugh then. 
(Applause.) Mr. Conder concluded his Bpeech by an elo- 
quent allusion to the appropriateness of the mottoes on the 
walls of the building to the object of that meeting. 

Mr. Aid. HARBISON, of "Wakefield, in seconding the 
resolution said, on receiving the invitation to that meeting 
he was at once forcibly reminded of the early days of his 
anti-slavery life. He recollected with deep interest having 
listened to the beautiful language and silvery tone of voice 
of the late Mr. "Wilberforce, in 1S28, and having, thereby, 
had his convictions deepened of the unmitigated and unjusti- 
fiable evils of slavery. The slave trade had been abolished, 
yet slavery still remained as an awful stain upon our 
national character. But the 1st of August, 1838, arrived, 
and the scene that was then exhibited of the population of 
the West Indies kneeling down in a state of bondage, and 
on the clock striking twelve, rising from their knees as 
freemen ; and the grateful songs of praise to God with 
which they issued into their freedom, made one feel to regret 
that Mr. Wilberforce was not still amongst us to know of 
such good news, and to cheer our hearts with the beautiful 
remarks he would, no doubt, have made on the occasion. 
But there was no real cause of regret on his account, for he 
was situated where he was better able to appreciate the boon, 
and could see in a clearer light the glorious results of the 
labours in whicb he had been specially occupied when upon 
earth. In those days we heard, also, the powerful and 
irresistible advocacy of Henry Brougham ; and he did not 
place amongBt the least influential of the friends of freedom 
and liberty the Noble Lord now present, and whom he had 
nearly referred to as our noble representative ; indeed, he 
could not help feeling towards him as still truly representing 
our best interests. The resolution which he had been called 
upon to second, was one very suitable to his mind, as he was 
strongly of opinion that the direct and indirect sanction 
given to slavery by the church was the greatest cause of its 
continuance in its present position. The statement that 
" slavery is grievously opposed to the whole spirit of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and is an oppressive iniquity which 
no Christian ought to connive at or palliate," was to his 
mind, one of those self-evident truths that by their very 
truthfulness made it difficult to argue upon, but with that 
enlightened and Christian audience it was not necessary ; 
and he felt sure they would join with him in deploring the 
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fact that many of the American churches were defenders, 
abettorB, or partakers of the sin of slavery. He warned 
the meeting against giving any aid or countenance to such 
gentlemen as visited this country from America, without 
having first clearly ascertained whether or not such churches 
(with which they were connected) did in reality discoun- 
tenance slavery. He had been met by remarks such as 
" You do not understand our position ;" " the case is more 
difficult than you suppose;" "we do not favour slavery;" 
and even so far as "Slaveholders are not members of our 
church." But he (Mr. Harrison) always pressed the question 
distinctly home, "Do you discountenance slavery?" and 
unless this query was answered clearly and fully to hia 
satisfaction he gave no help to such parties, as he believed 
the kindly aid given by British churches and British 
Christians was, upon the return of these gentlemen to 
their own country, made out to be an illustration of miti- 
gated feelings on the part of the Britishers against slavery. 
Therefore he urged the putting of this question in a way 
that could not be misunderstood. Mr. Harrison then spoke 
encouragingly to the committee and gentlemen of Leeds 
interested in the anti-slavery movement, and although 
he should have rejoiced to Bee that noble building thoroughly 
filled, yet they must not be forgetful of the persons who 
had attended and taken part in that meeting, nor the sound 
Christian principles that had been adopted in the resolu- 
tions, and they would find an old adage fully realised — 
" Truth is mighty and will prevail." 

The motion having been adopted, 

Mr. Wilson Armistead proposed the following reso- 
lution : — 

" That the warmest thanks of this meeting be given to Sir Peter 
Fairbaim tor presiding upon this occasion ; also to our distin- 
guished visiters and friends, for their presence and services this 
evening." 

In moving this resolution he should not detain them further 
than to say that he cordially united in it, as he had no 
doubt all present would. He would, however, say that he 
hoped from what had been expressed that evening by their 
welcome visiters, they would all, as he did himself, feel 
encouraged to go forward in thiB great work, till the curse 
of slavery should be wiped away, and not a single slave 
be left to clank his chain. 

Mr. Baines seconded the resolution, which was carried 
by acclamation. 

Sir P. Faiebaius briefly responded, and the meeting 
then terminated. 
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